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Written for the Bouquet. 


THE COTTAGE. 
‘A very silly story, but still a story.’ 


{ know a spot, within a vale, 
Upon a grassy low burn side; 

Where flowers around, nod to the gale 
That skims along the crisping tide: 
Where beds of thyme in beauty bloom, 
And fill the air with rich perfume ;— 
Where lilies kiss the stream, and glow 
In meekness on the wave below ;— 
Where the green linnet, hopping through 
The branches, bathed in morning dew, 
Shakes ‘it in silver showers adown, 
Scattering with pearls the velvet ground ;— 

Where the wild robin’s whistle comes, 
Sweet, as the forms of memory, 

Wafting us to forgotten homes,— 
Homes! we can never never see. 
Where the thrush, the live-long day, 
Sings lier bland mellifluous lay; 

Where is heard the drony, bee, 

Winding low his mellow horn; 

Sipping wild flowers daintily, 

Upward, downward, gayly borne. 
Where daisies smile,—where roses blend 
Their varied hues to charm the eye, 

And there my way I often wend, 
Enraptured with the scenery. 


Bebind,—the western mountains rise 

And mock, with giant steeps, the skies; 
The tall pines on their summits bare 

Heave like the summer ocean’s breast, 
The sparrow and the linnet there 

Sit rocking sweetly in their nest; 
The south is open, stretching far 

Away, and dimmed by distance, lost 5 
While off to north, the wild waves war, 

And Jash, with foam, the rocky coast; 

But never from that stormy shore 

Is heard the ocean’s mingled roar, 

The sound would die away in ait 

Ere howling winds could sweep so far:— 
Tis calm and quiet nature’s voice,— 

Sweet voice! that hath such power to please,— 
There bids the loneliest heart rejoice, 

And lulls it with soft symphonies. 


There is, in this sequestered spot, 

A little mossy low-roof'd cot, 

Upon the gently sloping lawn 

A little from the burn withdrawn ; 

Perfect in its rude symmetry, 

And facing full the morning sky ;— 

It seems a spot for happiness, 

A home of innocence and peace, 

Where calm Content from passions fell 

Might love, in solitude, to dwell. 

A little grass-plat winds around, 

By small and whited wicket bound; 

4 clean-swept pathway runs atween, 

Dividing half and half the green, 

And meets the ever open door, 

The rocking chair, and sanded floor.— 
Beside the intersecting walk, 

—Guarded on each by snowy palo— 
The tall and stately hollyhock ” 

Bends to the light and downy gale:— 
Two windows open to the morn, 

Round which, the myrtles idly creep; 
Through which, on hueless pinions borne, 

The laughing winds melodious sweep.—-. 





ANON. 


1 Prophetess— 


| But ah! can outward beauties vie 
| With those, within that place of rest; 
| Can they enchant like Jessy’s eye, 
, Like Jessy’s soft and guileless breast? 
Can the sweet south-wesi, playing there, 
Soothe me as doth young Jessy’s song ; 
Its murmurings with hers compare, 
To bear the spirit rapt along? 

No! they are harsh !—compared with thine, 
Sweet Jessy, they are cold and slow; 
And since thou badest me call thee mine, 
Kind Jessy, they are doubly so.— 

As 1 have said before, it is 
A very very charming spot; 
The mother greets me with a kiss, 
And Jessy '—oh! in such a spot 
With one, kind, sympathizing heart 
That throbbed for me, and me alone, 
Methinks the world and I would part, 
And be hereafter cold, unknown.— 


I know not why, but there I often 

Catch myself straying night and morn; 
There is a something there to soften 
The heart that droops and feels forlorn; 
think the winds are softer there, 
I think the little birds sing sweeter, 
think the flowers are far more rare, 
I think the lawn more smooth and neater, 
think there is a nameless spell 
That soothes the heart with sorrow riven, 
think I know,—but must not tell,— 
What makes it seem so like to Heaven. 


— 


os 


_ 


— 


JuvENIS. 





MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
(Concluded.) 
Ar length all the refreshments had gone their rounds, 
and the Montagues had taken real French leave; but 
Mrs. Washington Potts preferred a conspicuous de- 
parture, and therefore made her adieux with a view of 
producing great effect. This was the signal for the 


led them out, while Albina could have said with Gray’s 


«Now my weary lips I close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose.’ 
But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of all 
was the poet, the professedly eccentric Bewley Gar- 
vin Gandy, author of the World of Sorrow, Elegy on 
a Broken Heart, Lines on a Suppressed Sigh, Sonnet 
to a Hidden Tear, Stanzas to Faded Hopes, &c. &c., 
and who was just now engeged in atale called ‘The | 
Bewildered,’ and an Ode to the Waning Moon, which ! 


him out o’ nights.’ The poet, not being a man of this 
world, did not make his appearance at the party till | 
the moment of the bustle occasioned by the exit of 


into the room, and looked wild. 

We will not insinuate that he bore any resemblance 
to Sandy Clark. He certainly wore no chapeau, and 
his coat was not in the least a la militaire, for it was 
a dusky brown frock. His coliar was open, in the 
fashion attributed to Byron, and much affected by 
scribblers who are incapable of imitating the noble 
bard in any thing but his follies. His hair looked as 











company to break up, and Mrs. Marsden gladly smi- 


set him to wandering about the country, and ‘kept || 


Mrs. Washington Potts. He then darted suddenly 


| must see more of this girl, before I can resolve to 
| trust my happiness to her keepirig; 1 cannot share 


‘in a fine frenzy rolling.’ 





é He was on his return from 
one of his moonlight rambles on the banks of the riv- 


er, and his pantaloons and coat-skirt showed evident 
|marks of having been deep among the cat-tails and 
| splatter-docks that grew in the mud of its margin. 

Being a man that took no note of time, he wander- 
jed into Mrs. Marsden’s house between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and remained an hour after the com- 
| pany had gone; reclining at full length on a sofa, and 
| discussing Barry Cornwall and Thomas Haynes Bay- 
ley, L. E. L. and Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson. Af. 
_ter which he gradually became classical, and poured 
| into the sleepy ears of Mrs. Marsden and Albina a par- 
allel between Tibullus and Propertius, a dissertation 
| on Alcwus and another on Menander. 
|; Bromley Cheston who had been escorting home 
| two sets of young ladies that lived ‘far as the poles 
' asunder,’ passed Mrs. Marsden’s house on returning 
| to his hotel, and seeing the lights still gleaming, he 
| went into see what was the matter, and kindly reliey- 
|ed his aunt and cousin by reminding the poet of the 
| lateness of the hour, and ‘ fairly carrying him off.’ 
Aunt Quimby had long since been asleep. But 
| before Mrs. Marsden and Albina could forget them- 
| selves in ‘tir’d nature’s sweet restorer,’ they lay 
| awake for an hour, discussing the fatigues and vexa- 
| tions of the day, and the mortifications of the evening. 
| * After all,’ said Albina, ‘this party has cost us five 
| times as much as it is worth, both in trouble and ex- 
pense, and I really cannot tell what pleasure we have 
derived from it.’ 

‘No one expects pleasure at their own party,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden. ‘But you may depend on-it, 
this little compliment to Mrs. Washington Potts will 
prove highly advantageous to us hereafter. And 
then it is something to be the only family in the 
neighborhood that could presume to do such a thing.’ 

Next morning, Bromley Cheston received a letter 
which required his immediate presence in New-York 
on business of importance. When he went to take 
leave of his aunt and cousin, he found them busily 
engaged in the troublesome task of clearing away and 
putting in order; a task which is nearly equal to that 
of making the preparations for a party. They looked 
pale and spiritless, and Mrs. Washington Potts had 
| just sent her three boys to spend the day with them. 
When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, he 
' felt it tremble, and her eyes looked as if they were 
| filling with tears. ‘After all,’ thought he, ‘she is a 
| charming girl, and has both sense and sensibility.’— 











‘Lam very nervous to-day,’ said Albina, ‘the party 

has been too much for me ; and [have in prospect for 
| to-morrow the pain of taking leave of Mrs. Washing. 
| ton Potts, who returns with all her family to Philadel. 
| phia.’ 


| ‘Strange infatuation,’ thought Cheston, as he drop- 


ped Albina’s hand, and made his parting bow. «I 


her heart with Mrs. Washington Potts. When I re- 
turn from New-York I will talk to her seriously about 
that ridiculous woman, and I will also remonstrate 
with her mother on the folly of straining every nerve 





if he had just been tearing it, and his eyes seemed 


in the pursuit of what she calls a certain style,’ 
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_as her father in the eyes of all who were not 
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In the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the honor 
to send for her to assist in the preparations for to- 
morrow’s removal to town; and in the evening the 
three boys were all taken home sick, in consequence 
of having laid violent hands on the fragments of the 
feast; which fragments they had continued during 
the day to devour almost without intermission. Also 
Randolph had thrown Jefferson down stairs, and rais- | 
ed two green bumps on his forehead, and Jefferson | 
had pinched La Fayette’s fingers in the door till the | 
blood came; not to mention various minor squabbles 
‘and hurts. 

At parting, Mrs. Potts went so far as to kiss Albi- | 
na, and made her promise to let her know immediate- 
ly, whenever she or her mother came to the city. 

In about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished her vis- 
itation: and the day after her departure Mrs. Mars- 
den and Albina went to town to make their purchases 
for the season, and also with a view towards a party 
which they knew Mrs. Potts had in contemplation. 
This time they did not as usual stay with their rela- 
tions, but they took lodgings at a fashionable board- 
ing-house where they could receive their ‘great wo- 
man,’ comme il faut. 

On the morning after their arrival Mrs. Marsden 
and her daughter, in their most costly dresses, went 
to visit Mrs. Potts that she might be apprised of their 
afrival; and they found her in a spacious house, ex- | 
pensively and ostentatiously furnished. After they 
aad waited till even their patience was nearly ex- | 
hausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs to them, but ] 
there was evidently a great abatement in her affabili- | 
ty. She seemed uneasy, looked frequently towards | 
the door, got up several times and went to the win- 
dow, and appeared fidgetty when the bell rung. At 
jast there came in two very flaunting ladies, whom | 
Mrs. Potts received as if she considered them people | | 
of consequence. They were not introduced to the | 
Marsdens, who after the entrance of these new visit- | 
ers sat awhile in the pitiable situation of cyphers, and 
then took their leave. ‘Strange,’ said Mrs. Mars- | 











den, ‘that she did not say a word of her party.’ 


Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washington Potts | 
left cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, without en- 
quiring if they were at home. 
report that her party was fixed for the week after 
next, and that it was expected to be very splendid, as 
it was to introduce her daughter who had just quitted 
boarding-school. The Marsdens had seen this young | 
lady, who had spent the August holidays with her | 
parents. She was as silly as her mother, and as dull | 
lindly 
determined to think her otherwise, or who did not 
sonsider it particularly expedient to uphold all of the 
uame of Potts. 

At length they heard that the invitations were going | 
out for Mrs. Potts’s party, and that though very large 
it was not to be general; which meant that only one 
or two of the members were to be selected from each 
family with whom Mre, Potts thought proper to ac- 
knowledge an acquaintance. From this moment Mrs. 
Marsden, who at the best of times had never really 
been treated with much respect by Mrs. Potts, gave | 
np-all hope of an invitation for herself; but she coun- 
ted certainly on one for Albina, and every ring at 
the door was expected to bring it. There were many | 
rings but no invitation, and poor Albina, and hermoth. 
er took turns in watching at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps with’a | 
fandful of notes ; and Albina, regardless of all Rile, | 
ran to the front-door herself, They were cards for a 
party, but not Mrs. Potts’s, and were intended for two 
ether ladies that lodged in the house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came home, 


And they heard from | 


|| than 


she enquired anxiously of all the servants if no note 
had been left for her. Still there was none. And || 
her mother still insisted that the note must have come, 
but had been mislaid afterwards, or that Bogle had 
lost it in the street. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday pas- | 
sed over, and still no invitatiom. Mrs. Marsden talk- || 


ed much of the carelessness of servants, and had no | 


doubt of the habitual negligence of Messrs. Bogle, |! 
Shepherd, and other ‘fashionable party-men.’ Albi- |, 
na was almost sick with ‘hope deferred.’ At last, | 





'| when she came home on Monday morning from Sec- || To me they are dll nearly alike. 


rane ene ney 

Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, and then 

| recovering herself said—‘ I have no fear of Miss Har. 

| riet Angelina Potts being thrown in the shade by a 

| little country girl like this. Albina Marsden is pretty 

| enough, to be sure—at least, rather pretty—but then 

| there is a certain style—a certain air which she of 
course—in short, a certain style—’ 

‘As to what you call a certain style’ said Mrs, 
| Montague, ‘I do not know exactly what you mean, 
| If it signifies the air and manner of a lady, this Misg 
Martin has as much of it as any other American girl, 
I cannot distinguish 


ond street, her mother met her at the door on a de- |! | those minute shades of difference that you all make 


lighted face, and showed her the long-desired note,"| | such a point of. In my unpractised eyes the daugh. 


which had just been brought by Mrs. Potts’s own man. | ters of your mechanics and shopkeepers look as well 


The party was to take place in two days: 


and so | and behave as well as the daughters of your lawyers 


great was now Albina’s happiness, that she scarcely |, and doctors, for I find your nobility is chiefly made up 


felt the fatigue of searching the shops for articles of | 


| merchants ; and you call every one a merchant that 


attire that were very elegant and yet not foo expensive ; 


and shopping with a limited purse is certainly no tri- 1 
fling exercise both of mind and body; s0 also is the || 


task of going round among fashionable mantua-makers 
in the hope of coaxing one of them to undertake a 


|| dress at a short notice. 


Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and told her that as she knew 
her to be very clever at all sorts of things, she want- 
edher to stay that day and assist in the preparations 
for the next. Mrs. Potts, like many other people who 
live in showy houses and dress extravagantly, was 
very economical in servants. 
ges that none would come to her who could get places 


any where else, and she kept them on such limited 
_allowance that none would stay with her who were | 
| . 

worth having. 


| not so strikingly handsome, 


She gave such low wa- || 


of these two professions, with the addition of a few 


does not sell his commodities by the single yard or the 
single quart.’ 

‘Mamma,’ whispered Miss Montague, ‘if that girl 
is to be here I don’t wish to come. I can’t endure 
her.’ 

‘Take my advice,’ continued Mrs. Montague to 
Mrs. Potts, ‘and put off this Miss Martin. If she was 
she might pass unnoticed 
‘in the crowd. But her beauty will attract general 
| observation, and you will be obliged to tell exactly 
| who she is, where you picked her up, and to give or 
to hear an account of her family and all her connex. 
‘ions; and from the specimen we have had in the old 


‘| aunt, I doubt if they will bear a very minute scruti. 


| ny. So if she is invited, endeavor to uninvite her.’ 
‘I am sure I would willingly do that,’ replied Mrs. 


Fools, are seldom consistent in their expenditure. | Potts, ‘but I can really think of no excuse.’ 


| gnats and swallow camels. 
About noon Albina having occasion to consult Mrs. 


|Potts concerning something that was to be done, 


found her in the front parlour with Mrs. and Miss 
Montague. After Albina had left the room, Mrs. 
| Montague said to Mrs. Potts—‘ Is not that the girl 
‘that lives with her mother at the place on the river, I 
forget what you call it!—I mean the niece of the 


aunt.’ 


‘That is Albina Marsden,’ replied Mrs. Poits. 
- Yes,’ pursued Mrs. Montague, ‘the people that 
made so great an exertion to give you a sort of party, 


land h — Mr. and Miss Monta; gue and myself with 


invitations.’ 

‘She’s not to be here to-morrow night, I hope! 
exclaimed Miss Montague. 

‘Really,’ replied Mrs. Potts, ‘I could do no less 
ask her. The poor — did her very best to 
| be civil to usall last summer.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Montague, ‘in the country one is 
| willing sometimes to take up with such company as 
|we should be very sorry to acknowledge in town. 
| You assured me that your party to-morrow night 

would be extremely recherchee. And as it is so early 
in the season, you know that it is necessary to be 
more particular now than at the close of the campaign, 
| when every one is tired of parties and unwilling to 


| 
| 
| 


| They generally (to use a homely expression) strain at | 


‘Oh! send her a note to-morrow,’ answered Mrs, 


|| Montague, carelessly, and rising to depart, ‘any 


| get new evening dresses lest they should be out of 


'| fashion befure they are wanted again. Excuse me, I 
| | speak only from what I have heard of American cus- 
|| toms.’ 

‘Jam always particular about my parties,’ 
Mrs. Potts. 

‘A word in your ear,’ continued Mrs. Montague. | 
‘Is it not impolitic, or rather are you not afraid to, 
bring forward so beautiful a girl as this Miss Martin | 
on the very night of your own daughter’s debut.’ 


said || 








| thing or nothing, so that you only signify to her that 
she is not to come.’ 
All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind the 
most feasible means of preventing Albina from ap- 
| pearing at her party ; and her conscience smote her 
when she saw the unsuspecting girl so indefatigable 
in assisting with the preparations. Before Albiaa 
'went home, Mrs. Potts had come to the conclusion te 
| follow Mrs. Montague’s advice, but she shrunk from 
| the task of telling her so in person. She determined 
to send her, next morning, a concise note, politely 
| requesting her not to come; and she intended after 
| wards to call on her and apologize, on the plea of her 
party being by no means general, but still so large 
| that every inch of room was an object cf importance; 
ialso that the selection consisted entirely of persons 
| well known to each other and accustomed to meet in 
company, and that there was every reason to fear that 
her gentle and modest friend Albina would have been 
unable to enjoy herself among so many strangers, &¢. 
'&c. ‘These excuses, she knew were very flimsy, but 
she trusted to Albina’s good nature, and she thought 
| she could smooth off all by inviting both her and her 
mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts who was on no occasion 
very ready with her pen, considering that she profes 
| sed to be au fait to every thing, employed near a 
| hour in manufacturing the following note to Albina. 

‘Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to Miss 

Marsden, and she regrets being under the necessity of 
dispensing with Miss M.’s company to join the social 
circle at her mansion-house this evening. Mrs. W. 

| P. will explain hereafter, hoping Mrs. and Miss M. 
| are both well. Mr. W. P. requests his respects % * 

ch ladies, as well as Miss Potts, and their favorite 
| little La Fayette desires his best love.’ 


| 
i 
1 
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This billet arrived while Albina had gone to her 
mantua-maker to have her new dress fitted on for the 
jast time. Her mother opened the note and read it; 
a liberty which no parent should take with the corres- 
pondence of a grown-up daughter. Mrs. Marsden was 
shocked at its contents, and at a loss to guess the mo- 
tive of so strange an interdiction. At first her only | 
emotion was resentment against Mrs. Potts. Then | 
she thought of the disappointment and mortification 





On arriving, she did not go into the ladies’ room but 

gave her hood and cloak at once to a servant, and 
tremulously requested another attendant to inform Mr. 
Potts that a lady wished to see him. Mr. Potts ac- 
| cordingly came out into the hall, and looked surprized || but she saw at the same moment that all eyes were 
| at finding Albina there, for he had heard his wife and ||turned upon her. She tremblingly and with down- 
| daughter talking of the note of interdiction. But || cast looks advanced till she got into the middle of the 
| concluding, as he often did, that it was in vain for him || room, and then all her courage deserted her at once, 
| to try to comprehend the proceedings of women, he || when she heard some one say ‘{ wonder what she is 


fort, and on plea of a violent headache (a plea which 

by this time was literally true) to ask Mrs. Potts if 

she would allow a servant to bring a coach for her. 
After several attempts, she rose for this purpose ; 








of poor Aibina, whom she pictured to herself passing || thought it best to say nothing. || going to do next.’ 

a forlorn evening at home, perhaps crying in her own |; On Albina requesting him to accompany her on her || She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, and 
room. Next, she recollected the elegant new dress |! entrance, he gave her his arm insilence, and with a ||\she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her say to a 
in which Albina would have looked so beautifully, and || very perplexed face escorted her into the principal || school-girl near her—‘I suppose she is going to speak 

which would now be useless. ||room. As he led her up to his wife, his countenance || a speech.’ She turned very pale, and felt as if she 

‘Oh!’ svliioquized Mrs. Marsden, ‘what a pity || gradually changed from perplexity to something like || could gladly sink into the floor, when suddenly some 

this unaccountable note was not dropped and Jost in | fright. Albina paid her compliments to Mrs. Potts, | one took her hand, and the voice of Bromley Cheston 

the street. But then, of course some one would have || who received her with evident amazement, and with- || said to her—* Albina—Miss Marsden—I will conduct 

found and read it, and that would have been worse | out replying. Mrs. Montague, who sat next to the || you wherever you wish to go’—and then lowering his 

than all. How could Mrs. Potts be guilty of such |! lady of the mansion, opened still wider her ian tone, he asked her—‘ Why this agitation—what has 

abominable rudeness, as to desire poor Albina not to |! eyes, and then ‘to make assurance doubly sure,’ ap- || happened to distress you!” 

come, after she had been invited. But great people | plied her opera-glass. Miss Montague first stared, Cheston had just arrived from New-York, having 
think they may do any thing. I wish the. note had 1 and then laughed. 1 been detained on the way by an accident that hap- 
fallen into the fire before it came to my hands; then | Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look for a \ pened to one of the boats, and finding that Mrs. Mars- 
Albina would have known nothing of it ; she would || seat; Mr. Potts having withdrawn his arm. As she | den was in town, and had that day sent several mes- 
have gone to the party, looking more charmingly than || retired to the only vacant chair, she heard a half whis- || sages for him, he repaired immediately to her lodg- 
ever she did in her life; and she would be seen there, || per running along the line of ladies, and though she i ings. He had intended declining the invitation of 
and admired, and make new acquaintances, and Mrs. could not distinguish the words so as to make any || Mrs. Potts, but when he found that Albina had gone 
Potts could do no otherwise than behave to her polite- || connected sense of them, she felt that they alluded to } thither, he hastily changed his dress and went to the 
ly in herown house. Nobody weuld know of this || her. || party. When he entered, what was his amazement 
vile billet, which perhaps after all is only a joke, and | ‘Can I believe my eyes?’ said Mrs. Potts. i to see her standing alone in the center of the room, 
Mrs. Potts would suppose that of course Albina had|; ‘The assurance of American girls is astonishing,’ || and the company whispering and gazing at her. 

not received it; besides I have no doubt that Mrs. || said Mrs. Montague. || Albina on hearing the voice ofa friend, the voice of 
Potts will send for her to-morrow, and make a satis- | ‘She was forbidden to come,’ said Miss Montague || Bromley Cheston, was completely overcome, and she 
factory explanation. But then, to-night, if Albina | to a young lady beside her. ‘ Mrs. Potts herself for- | covered her face and burst into tears. ‘Albina,’ said 
could only get there to-night. What harm can pos- |! bade her to come.’ i Cheston, ‘I will not now ask an explanation; I see 
sibly arrive from my not showing her the note till to- ! ‘She was actually prohibited,’ resumed Mrs. Mon- || that, whatever may have happened, you had best go 
morrow. Why should the dear girl be deprived of all || tague leaning over to Mrs. Jones. i home.’—* Oh! most gladly, most thau«fully,’ she 
the pleasure she anticipated this evening. And even | ‘Isent her myself a note of prohibition,’ said Mrs.|| exclaimed in a voice almost inarticulate with sobs. 
if she expected no enjoyment whatever, still how great || Potts leaning over to Mrs. Smith. ‘I had serious ob- || Cheston drew her arm within his and bowing to Mrs. 
will be the advantage of having her seen at Mrs. || jections to having her here.’ || Potts, he led Albina out of the apartment, and con- 
Washington Potts’s select party ; it will at once get ! ‘I never saw such downright impudence,’ pursued \ ducted her to the staircase, whence she went to the 
heron in the world. Of course Mrs. Potts will con- || Mrs. Montague. ‘This I suppose is one of the con- \| ladies’ room to compose herself a little, and prepare 





clude that the note miscarried, and will treat her as if 
ithad never been sent. I am really most strongly 
tempted to suppress it, and let Albina go.’ 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this project the 
less objectionable it appeared to her. When she saw | 
Albina come home delighted with her new dress which 
fitted her exactly, and when she heard her impatient- 
ly wishing that evening was come, this weak and ill- 
judging mother could not resolve (as she afterwards 
said) to dash all her pleasant anticipations to the 
ground and demolish her castles in the air. ‘My 
daughter shall be happy to-night,’ thought she, ‘what- 
ever may be the event of to-morrow.’ She hastily | 
concealed the note, and kept her resolution of’ not | 
mentioning it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair was ar- 
ranged and decorated by a fashionable French barber. 
She was drest, and she looked charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invitation 
tothe United States Hotel for Lieutenant Cheston, 
who was daily expected but had not yet returned 
ftom New-York, and she regretted much that she 
could not go to the party under his escort. She 
knew no one else of the company, and she had no al- 
ternative but to send for a carriage and proceed 
thither by herself, after her mother had despatched 
Tepeated messages to the hotel to know if Mr. Ches- 
ton had yet arrived, for he was certainly expected 
back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the ter. 
tore of diffidence coming upon her, and already re- 

















Pented that she had ventured on this enterprize alone, 


sequences of the liberty, and freedom and indepen- | 
dence you Americans are always talking about. I) 
must tell Mr. Montague, for really ‘this is too good to | 
lose.’ 

And beckoning her husband to come to her— My | 
dear,’ said she ‘ put down in your memorandum-book, | 
that when American married ladies invite young la- | 
dies to parties, they on second thoughts forbid them to | 
come, and that the said American young ladies boldly | 
persist in coming, in spite of the forbiddance.’ 

And then she related to him the whole affair, at 
full length, and with numerous embellishments, look- 
ing all the time at poor Albina. 

The story was soon circulated round the room in| 
whispers and murmurs, and no one had candor or| 
kindness to suggest the possibility of Miss Marsden’s 
having never received the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object of re- 
mark and animadversion, and she was sadly at a loss 
to divine the cause. The two ladies that were near- 
est to her, rose up and left their seats, while two oth- 
ers edged their chairs farther off. She knew no one, 
she was introduced to no one, but she saw that every 
one was looking at heras she sat by herself, alone, 
conspicuous, and abashed. Tea was waiting for a 
lady that came always last, and the whole company 
seemed to have leisure to gaze on poor Albina and to 
whisper about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She felt 
that there was nothing left for her but to go home. 
Unluckily she had ordered the carriage at eleven 
o’clock, At last she resolved on making a great ef- 








| for her departure. 

| Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, and 
| another to tell Mr. Potts that he desired to speak with 
‘him in the hall. Potts came out with a pale frighten- 
ed face, and said—* Indeed, sir—indeed, I had noth- 
ing to do with it; askthe women. It was all them 
entirely. It was the.women that laughed at Miss Al- 
bina and whispered about her.’ 

‘For what? demanded the lieutenant. 
on knowing for what cause.’ 

‘Why.-sir,’ replied Potts, *She came here to my 
wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her a note de- 
| siring her to stay away ; which was certainly an odd 
thing for a young lady to do.’ 

‘ There is some mistake,’ exclaimed Cheston, ‘ I'll 
stake my life that she never saw the note. And now, 
for what reason did Mrs. Potts write such a note? 
How did she dare—’ 

‘Oh! replied Potts stammering and hesitating, 
‘women will have their notions; men are not half so 
particular about their company. Somehow, after Mrs. 
Potts had invited Miss Albina, she thought on farther 
consideration that poor Miss Albina was not quite 
genteel enough for her party. You know all the 
women now make a great point of being genteel. But, 
indeed, sir, (observing the storm that was gathering 
on Cheston’s brow,) indeed, sir—JZ was not in the 
least to blame. It was altogether the fault of my 
wife.’ 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so highly ex- 
cited, that nothing could have checked it but the rec- 
ollection that Potts was in his own house, At this 


‘I insist 
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moment Albina came down stairs, and Cheston took 
her hand and said to her—‘ Albina did you receive a 
note from Mrs. Potts interdicting your presence at the 
party.—‘Oh! no, indeed!’ exclaimed Albina, ama- 
zed at the question. ‘Surely she did not send me 
such a note.’—‘ Yes, she did though,’ said Potts 
quickly. ‘It is then necessary for me to say,’ said 
Albina indignantly, ‘that under those circumstances 
nothing could have induced me to enter this house, 
now or ever. I saw or heard nothing of this note. 
And is this the reason that I have been treated so} 
tudely—so cruelly—’ 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and Cheston 
having put Albina into the carriage, desired the coach- 
man to wait a few moments. He then returned to 
the drawing-room, and approached Mrs. Potts who 
was standing with half the company collected round 
her, and explaining with great volubility the whole 
history of Albina Marsden. On the appearance of 
Cheston she stopped short, and all her auditors look- 
ed foolish. 

The young officer advanced into the center of the 
circle, and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he said to her 
—* In justice to Miss Marsden, I have returned mad- 
am, to inform you that your note of interdiction, with | 
which you have so kindly made all the company ac-| 
quainted, was till this moment unknown to that young | 
lady. But even had she come wilfully, and in the full | 
knowledge of your prohibition, no circumstances | 
whatever could justify the rudeness with which I find | 
she has been treated. I have now only to say that if 
‘any gentleman presumes either here or hereafter to 
cast a reflection on the conduct of Miss Albina Mars- | 
den, in this or in any other instance, he must answer | 
to me for the consequences. And if I find that any | 
lady has invidiously misrepresented this occurrence, | | 
shall insist on an atonement from her husband, her 
brother or her admirer.’ 

He then bowed and departed, and the company) 
looked still more foolish. 

4This lesson,’ thought Cheston, will have the| 
salutary effect ot curing Albina of her predominant | 
follies. She is a lovely girl after all, and when engl 
drawn from the influence of her mother will make a | 
charming woman and an excellent wife.’ 

Before the carriage stopped at the residence of 
Mrs. Marsden, Cheston had made Albina an offer of 
his heart and hand, and the offer was not refused. 

Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised at the earli- 
ness of Albina’s return from the party, for she 
had a secret misgiving that all was not right, that 
the suppression of the note would not eventuate well, | 
and she bitterly regretted having done it. When her 
daughter related to her the story of the evening, Mrs. 
Marsden was overwhelmed with compunction, and 
though Cheston was present, she could not refrain 
from acknowledging at once her culpability, for it cer- 
tainly deserved no softer name. Cheston and Albina 
were shocked at this disclosure, but in compassion to 
Mrs. Marsden they forbore to add to her distsess by a 
single comment. Cheston shortly after took his 
leave, saying to Albina as he departed—‘I hope you 
are done for ever with Mrs. Washington Poits.’ 

Next morning, Cheston seriously but kindly expos- 
tulated with Albina and her mother on the folly and 
absurdity of sacrificing their comfort, their time, their 
money, and indeed their self-respect to the paltry dis- 
tinction of being capriciously noticed by a few vain 
silly heartless people, inferior to themselves in every 
thing but in wealth and ina slight tincture of soi-di- 
sant fashion ; and who, after all, only took them on 
or threw them off as it suited their own conven- 


gence. 


! 





Mrs. Marsden. ‘I begin to view these things in their 
proper light, and as Albina remarks, we ought to 
profit by this last lesson. To tell the exact truth, I 
have heard since I came to town that Mrs. Washing- 


and it is whispered that she and her husband are both 
of very low origin.’ 

‘No matter for her circle or her origin,’ said Ches- 
ton, ‘in our country the only acknowledged distinc- 
tion should be that which is denoted by superiority of 
mind and manners.’ 

Next day Lieutenant Cheston escorted Mrs. Mars- 
den and Albina back to their own home—and a week 


the West Indies. 


He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. Marsden 
more rational than he had ever known her, and Albi- 


which he had marked out for her, and stil! more by 
baad intimacy with a truly genteel, highly talented, 
and very amiable family from the eastward, who had 
recently bought a house in the village, and in whose 
society she often wondered at the infatuation which 
had led her to fancy such a woman as Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts, with whom, of course, she never had any 
farther communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley Ches- 
ton from a distant relation, made it no longer neces- 
sary that the young lieutenant should wait for promo- 


union took place immediately on his return. 
Before the Montagues left Philadeiphia to prosecute 


the secrets of his prison-house,’ and made known in 
whispers * not loud but deep,’ that Mr. Dudley Mon- 
tague, of Normancourt Park, Hants, (alias Mr. John 
Wilkins of Lamb’s Conduit street, Clerkeawell,) had 
long been well-known in London as a reporter fora 
newspaper; that he had recently married a widow, 
the ci-devant governess of a Somers Town Boarding- 
school, who had drawn her ideas of fashionable life 


'ished her pupils so much to her own profit that she 
had been able to retire on a sort of fortune. 





| young lady was in reality the offspring of her moth- 
|er’s first marriage) had accompanied Mr. Wilkins 
jacross the Atlantic: all three assuming the lordly 
| name of Montague, as one well calculated to strike the 


‘republicans with proper awe. The truth was, that | 
| for a suitable consideration proffered by a tory pub- 


wr the soi-disant Mr. Montague had undertaken | 
to add another octavo to the numerous volumes of | 
|gross misrepresentation and real ignorance that pro- | 
| fess to contain an impartial account of the United | 


| States of America. 





SCANDAL. 


‘Now, let it work. Mischief thou art afoot, 
Take what course thou wilt.’ 


In a neighboring village, whose inhabitants, like the 


tell or hear some new thing,’ lived Squire P. 2. face- 
tious, good natured sort of a body, whose jokes are 
even yet a matter of Village Record, and have been 
re-told through various editions, from folio down to 
duodecimo. 

Aunt Lizzy was Deacon Snipe’s wife’s sister—a 
maiden lady of about fifty—she went to all the meet- 
ings—kept a regular account of every birth, death 
and marriage, with their dates—doctored all the 
babies, and knew every yarb in the neighborhood— 





What you ssy is very true, Bromley,’ replied 





showed all the young married women how to make 


ton Potts is, after all, by no means in the first circle, | 


soap, and when they had bad luck, made every child 
in the house sit cross legged until the luck changed, 
In fine, she was a kind of village factotum—spent her 
time in going from house to house, grinding out a 
grist of slander to each, as occasion required, but 
always concluded with ‘tle way of transgressors jg 
hard ;’ * poor Mrs. A. or B. (as the case was) I pity 





afterwards he was sent unexpectedly on a cruize in | 


na highly improved by a judicious course of reading | 


tion before he married Albina; and accordingly their | 


their journey to the south, there arrived an acquain- | 
tance of theirs from England, who injudiciously ‘told | 


from the columns of the Morning Post, and who fam- | 


With | 
the assistance of this fund, she and her daughter (the | 


good people of Athens, were much given to ‘ either | 


her fom the bottom of my heart,’ or some such very 
soothing reflection. Aunt Lizzy was always very 
fond of asking strangers and others, without regard 
| to time or place, ‘the state of their minds ; how they 
|| enjoyed their minds,’ &c. These questions were 
|| generally followed by a string of scandal, which wag 
|| calculated to destroy the peace and happiness of some 
of her best neighbors and friends ;. but she, like other 
narrators of this kind, considered such intellectual 
|| murder as either establishing her own fair reputation, 
or as the only mode of entertaining the village, and 
|| thereby rendering her society agreeable. 

One warm summer’s afternoon, as the Squire was 
| sitting near his office door, smoking his pipe, Aunt 
Lizzy was passing by ‘with great speed, ruminating on 
|) the news of the day, when the Squire brought her 
|| suddenly to, as the sailors say, by ‘ what’s your hurry 
jaunt Lizzy? walk in.’ The old lady, who never 
| wanted a second invitation, went into the office, and 
|| the following dialogue soon commenced. 

|| «Well Squire P. I have been thinking this forenoon 
|what an useful man you might be, if you’d only 


| 








| 
| 





\| leave off your light conversations, as the good book 
|| Says, and become a serious man—you might be an 
|| ornament to both church and state, as our Minister 
| says.” 
‘Why, as to that, Aunt Lizzy, a cheerful conute. 
'| nance I consider as the best index of a grateful heart, 
'| and you know what the Bible says on that subject— 
I ‘When ye fast, be not as the hypocrites of a sad 
| countenance ; but anoint thy head and wash thy face, 
| (Aunt Lizzy began to féel for her pocket handkerchief, 
| for she was a taker of snuff,) that thou appear not 
| unto men to fast.’ 
| «Now, there Squire—that’s just what I told you— 
'| see how you have the scripter at your tongue’s end; 
| what a useful man you might be in our church, if 
you’d only be a doer as well as a hearer of the word.’ 
‘As to that, Aunt Lizzy, I don’t see that you ‘pro. 
|| fessors,’ as you call them, are a whit better than I 
|am, in private. I respect a sincere profession as 
| much as any man ; but I know enough of one of your 
|| church, whom you think a great deal of, to know that 
she is no better than she should be!’ 

At these inuendoes, Aunt Lizzy’s little black eyes 
began to twinkle; she sat down beside the Squire, in 
order to speak ina lower tone—spread her handkerchief 
over her lap, and began to tap the cover of her snuff 
box in true style, and all things being in readiness for 
a regular siege of ‘scandalum magnatum,’ she com- 
menced fire— 

‘ Now, Squire, I want to know what you mean by 
one of our church ? I know who you mean—the trollop 
—I didn’t like so many curls about her head, when 
she told her experience.’ 

The Squire finding curiosity was putting his boots 
on, had no occas‘on to add spurs to the heels, for the. 
old lady had one in her head that was worth both of 
them. Accordingly he had no peace until he cone 
sented to explain what he meant by the expression 
‘in private’—this Was a dear word with Aunt Lizzy. 

* Now, Aunt Lizzy, will you take a Bible oath that 
you will never communicate what I am about to tell 
you to a living being, and that you will keep it while 
you live as a most inviolable secret 

‘Yes, Squire, I declare I won’t never tell nobody 
nothing about it as long as I breathe the breath of 
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jife; and I’ll take a Bible oath on it ; there, sartin as 
[live, Squire, before you or any other magister in 
the whole country.’ 

‘Well, then, you know when I went up to Boston |) 
a year ago.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Squire, and I know wko went with you 
too—Susey B. and Dolly T. and her sister Prudence.’ 

‘ Never mind who went with me, Aunt Lizzy ; there | 
was a whole lot of passengers—but, but’— 

‘None of your buts, Squire--out with it—if folks || 
wil! act so—a trollop’— | 

«But, Aunt Lizzy, I’m afraid you'll bring me into 
the scrape’— 

‘I’ve told you over and over again, that nobody 
never shall know nothing about it, and your wife | | 
knows I a’nt leaky’— 

‘My wife! I would’nt have her know what I was | 
going to say for the world—why, Aunt Lizzy, if she | 
should know it’— 

‘Well, don’t be afear’d, Squire, once for all, ri 
take my oath that no living crittur sha’nt never as long | 
as I live, know a lisp on’t.’ 

‘Well, then—if you must know it—I slept with | 
one of the waren of your church members and 
half the way up!’ 

Aunt. Lizzy drew in a long breath—shut up her | 
snuff box, and put it in her pocket, muttering to her. | 
self— | 

‘The likeliest of our church members! I thought | 
it was Susey B.—likeliest!—this comes of being | 
flattered—a trollop. Well, one thing I know—‘the | 
way of transgressors is hard ;’ but I hope you'll never | 
tell nobody on’t, Squire ; for sartin as the world, if 
tich a thing should be known, our church would be | 
scattered abroad, like sheep without a shepherd.’ 





In a few moments Aunt Lizzy took her departure, | 
giving the Squire another caution and a sly wink, as | 
she said good by—let me alone for a secret. 

It was not many days before Squire P. received a 
very polite note from Parson G. requesting him to 
attend a meeting of the church, and many of the 
parish, at the south Conference room, in order to | 
settle some difficulties with one of the church mem.- | 
bers, who, in order to clear up her character, requested | 
Squire P. to be present. 

The Parson, who was a very worthy man, ata 
the frailty of some of the weak sisters, as Aunt Lizzy | 
called them, and as he was a particular friend of 
Squire P’s. requested him in his note to say nothing | 
of it to his wife—But the Squire took the hint, and | 
telling his wife that there was a Parish meeting, re- 
quested her to be ready by two o’clock, and he would 
call for her. 

Accordingly the hour of meeting came—the whole 
village flocked to the room, which could not hold half 
of them. All eyes were alternately on the Squire 
and Susey B.—Mrs. P. stared, and Susey looked as 


The Squire then acknowledged before the whole | 


|meeting, that he had, as he told Aunt Lizzy, slept 


with a church member, half the way up to Boston, 
and that he believed her to be one of the likeliest of | 
their members, inasmuch as she never would hear | 
not retail slander. All eyes were now alternately on || 
Susey B. and Squire P’s. wife—Aunt Lizzy enjoyed a \ 
kind of diabolical triumph, which the Squire no sooner | 
| perceived than he finished his sentence by dbclating | 
that the church member, to whom he alluded, was his | 
own lawful wife !! i 
Aunt Lizzy drew in her head under a huge bonnet, || 
as a turtle does under his shell, and marched away | 
into one corner of the room, like a dog that has been i 
killing sheep. The Squire, as usual, burst out into || 
| a fit of laughter, from which his wife, Susey B., and 
even the Parson, could not refrain joining—and Par- | 
son G. afterwards acknowledged that Squire P. had 
| given a death blow to scandal in the village, which 
all his preaching could not have done. 





ABSALOM. 

BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. aT 
Tue waters slept. Night’s silvery veil hung low | 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curled \| 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still | 
Unbroken beatings of the sleeper’s pulse. 
The reeds bent down the stream. The willow leaves, || 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, | 
Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems, ' 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, | 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way 
And leaned in graceful-attitudes to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light beed of human suffering, 
That it was fashioned for a perfect world! 


King David’s limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem, and now he stood 


With his faint people for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 

| Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
| To its refreshing breath; for he had worn 


The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 





though she had been crying a fortnight. ‘The Parson, | 
with softened tone, and in as delicate a manner as | 
possible, stated the story about Susey B., which he | 
observed was in every body’s mouth, and which he | 
did not himself believe a word of—and Squire P. being 
called on to stand as a witness—after painting in 
lively colors the evils of slander, with which their 
village had been infested, and particularly the church, 
called on Aunt Lizzy in presence of the meeting, and 
before the church, to come out and make acknowl- 
¢dgment for violating a Bible oath! Aunt Lizzy’s 
apology was, that she only told Deacon Snipe’s wife 
on’t—and she took an oath, that she would’nt never 
tell nobody else on’t. Deacon Snipe’s wife had, it 
“ppears, sworn Roger Toothaker’s sister never to tell 
nobody on’t—and so it went through the whole church, 





and thence through the village. 





That he could see his people unti) now. 

They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words; and as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, | 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Oh! when the heart is full, when bitter thoughts 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 

And the poor common words of courtesy 

Are such a very mockery, how much | 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer! 
He prayed for Israel; and his voice went up | 
Strongly and fervently ; he prayed for those | 
Whose love had been his shield; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous; but oh! for Absalom! 
For his estranged, misguided Absalon— 
The proud bright being who had burst away, 
In all his princely beauty, to defy | 
The heart that cherished him—for him he poured, 

In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication, and forgave him there 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 


The hosts were numbered. At Mahanaim’s 
Sat David, as the glittering thousands passed 
Forth to the battle. With a troubled eye 
He looked upon their pomp, and as the helms 
Bent low before him, and the banners swayed, 
Like burnished wings to do him reverence, 
His look grew restless, and he did not wear 
The lofty steraness of a monarch’s brow. 

The leader of the host came by. His form 
Was like the son of Anak, and he strode 
Majestically on, and bore his crest 

As men were waters, and his frame a rock. 
The king rose up to Joab, and came near, 
As his tall helm was bowed; and by the love 
He bore his master, be besqught him there 


gate 








He passed with his stetn warriors on; the trump 
And the loud cymbal died upon the ear; 

And as the king turned off his weary gaze, 

The iast faint gleam had vanished, and the wood 
Of Epbraim had received a thousand men, 

To whom its pieasant shadows were a grave. 


The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when in hours of gentle dalliance bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s girls. 

His helm was at his feet; his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid 
Reversed beside him; and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested like mockery on his* covered brow. 

The soldiers of the king trod to and fio 

Clad in the garb of battle, and their chief, 

The mighty Joab, stood beside his bier 

And gazed upon the dark pall stedfastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave command 

In a low tone to his few followers, 

And left him with the dead. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died; then throwing off 

The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of wo. 


‘Alas! my noble boy, that thou shouldst die! 
Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom! 


‘Cold is thy brow, my son! and I am chill 
When to my bosom I would try to press thee; 
How was I wont to feel my pulses. thrill, 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet ‘My Father!’ from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom! 


‘The grave hath won thee; I shall hear the gush 
Of music and the voices of the young ; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And the dark tresses of the soft winds flung; 
But thou no more with thy sweet voice shalt come 
To meet me, Absalom! 


“And oh! 4vhen I am stricken, and my beart 
Like a bruised reed is waiting to be broken; 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 
Long for thine ear to catch its dying token! 
Tt were so sweet, amid death’s gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom ! 


‘And now farewell! *t is hard to give thee up, 
With death’so like a gentle slumber on thee. 
And thy dark sin—oh! I could drink the cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee— 
May God have called thee like a wanderer home, 
My erring Absalom!’ 


He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child; then giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
About him decently, and left him there 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 





Tue first lesson of trade is, my son, get money. The 
second is, my son, get money honestly, if you can, 
but getmoney. The third is, my son get money ho- 
nestly, if you would get much money.—Governeur 











That he would spare him Absalom alive. 


Morris. 


ad 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIFL P. WILLIS. 
NUMBER XXII. 


Florence—The Gallery—The Venus de Medicis— 
The Tritune—The Cacino—An Italian Festa— 
Madame Catalina—The Pitti Palace—Titian’s 
Bella. 

Fiorence. Ii is among the pleasantest things in 

this very pleasant world, to find oneself for the first 

time in a famous city. We sallied from the hotel this 
morning an hour after our arrival, and stopped at the 
first corner to debate where we should go. I could 
not help smiling at the magnificence of the alterna- 
tives. ‘To the gallery, of course,’ said I, ‘ to see 
the Venus de Medicis.’ ‘To Santa Croce,’ said one, 

‘to see the tombs of Michael Angelo, and Alfieri. 

and Machiavelli.’ ‘To the Palazzo Pitti,’ said an- 

other, ‘the Grand Duke’s palace, and the choicest 
collection of pictures in the world.’ The embarrass- 
ment alone was quite a sensation. 

The Venus carried the day. Wecrossed the Piazza 
del Ganducca, and enquired for the gallery. A fine 
court was shown us, opening out from the square, 
around the three sides of which stood a fine uniform 
structure, with a colonade, the lower story occupied by 
shops and crowded with people. We mounted a 
broad staircase, and requested of the soldier at the 
door, to be directed to the presence of the Venus 
without delay. Passing through one of the long wings 
of the gallery, without even a glance at the statues, 
pictures and bronzes that lined the walls, we arrived 
at the door of a cabinet, and putting aside the large 
crimson curtain at the entrance, stood before the 
enchantress. I must defera description of her. We 
spent an hour there, but, except that her divine beauty 





to me little short of superlative madness. I only 
wonder at the divine faculty of sight. The draught 
of pleasure seems to me immortal, and the eye the 
only Ganymede that can carry the cup steadily to the 
mind. How shall I begin to give you an idea of the 
Fornarina? What can I tell you of the St. John in 
the desert, that can afford you a glimpse even of 
Raphael’s inspired creations ? 

The Tribune is the name of a small octagonal | 
cabinet in the gallery, devoted to the master-pieces | 
of the collection. There are five statues, of which 
one is the Venus de Medicis; and a dozen er twenty | 
pictures, of which I have only seen as yet Titian’s | 
Two Venuses, and Raphael’s St. John and Fornarina. | 





— 


river skirts the Cascino on one side, and the exten. 
sive grounds of a young Russian nobleman’s villa on 
the other ; and here at sunset comes all the world to 
walk and drive, and on feasts like this to encamp, and 
keep holiday under the trees. The whole place ig 
more like a half-redeemed wild-wood in America, 
than a public promenade in Europe. 

It is the custom, I am told, for the grand duke and 
the nobles of Tuscany to join in this festival, and 
breakfast in the open air with the people. The late 
death of the young and beautiful grand-duchess hag 
prevented it this year, and the merry-makings are di- 
minished of one halftheir interest. I should not have 
imagined it, however, without the information. | 





People walk through the other parts of the gallery, | 
and pause here and there a moment before a painting 
ora statue; but onthe Tribune they sit down, and 
you may wait hours before a chair is vacated, or often 
before the occupant shows a sign of life. Every body 
seems entranced there. They get before a picture, 
and bury their eyes in it, as if it had turned them to 
stone. After the Venus, the Fornarina strikes me 
most forcibly, and I have stood and gazed at it till my 
limbs were numb with the motionless posture, There 
is no affectation in this. I saw an English girl yes- 
terday gazing at the St. John. She was a flighty, 
coquetish-looking creature, and I had felt that the 
spirit of the place was profaned by the way she sailed 
into the room. She sat down, with half a glance at 
the Venus, and began to look at this picture. It isa 
glorious thing, to be sure, a youth of apparently 
seventeen, with a leopard-skin about his loins, in the 
| very pride of maturing manliness and beauty. The 





| expression of the face is all human, but wrought to] 


| the very limit of celestial enthusiasm. The wonder- 
| ful richness of the coloring, the exquisite ripe fulness 
| of the limbs, the passionate devotion of the kindling 


took a long stroll smong the tents this morning, with 
| two ladies from Albany, old friends, wom I have 
| encountered accidentally in Florence. The scences 

were peculiar and perfectly Italian. Every thing was 
| done fantastically and tastefully. The tables were 
| set about the knolls, the bonnets and shawls hung 
| upon the trees, and the dark-eyed men and girls, with 
|| their expressive faces full of enjoyment, leaned around 
‘upon the grass, with the children playing around 
| them, in innumerable little parties, dispersed as if it 
| had been managed by a painter. At every few steps 
/a long embowered alley stretches off to the right or 
|left, with strolling groups scattered as far as the eye 
| could see under the trees, the red ribbands and bright. 
_ colored costumes contrasting gayly with the foliage of 
|every tint, from the dusky leaf of the olive to the 
| bright soft green of the acacia. Wherever there was 
|a circular opening there were tents just in the edges 
| of the wood, the white festoons of the cloth hung 
from the limbs, and tables spread under them, with 
| their antique-looking Tuscan pitchers wreathed with 
|vines, and tables spread with broad green leaves 
| making the prettiest cool covering that could be con. 





filled and satisfied my eye, as nothing else ever did, | features combine to make it the faultless ideal of a| ceived. I have not come up to the reality in this des 


and that the statue is as unlike a thing to the casts 
one sees of it as one thing could well be unlike an- 
other, I made no criticism. There is an atmosphere 
of fame and circumstantial interest about the Venus, 
which bewilders the fancy almost as much as her 
loveliness does the eye. She has been gazed upon 
and admired by troops of pilgrims, each of whom it 
were worth half a life to have met at her pedestal. 
The painters, the pocts, the talent and beauty that 
have come there from every country under the sun, 
and the single feeling of love and admiration that she 
has breathed alike into all, consecrate her mere pres- 
ence as a place for reverie and speculation. Childe 
Harold has been here, I thought, and Shelley, and 
Wordsworth, and Moore; and, farther removed from 
our sympathies, but interesting still, the poets and 
sculptors of another age, Michael Angelo and Alfieri, 
the men of genius of all nations and times; and to 
stand in the same spot, and experience the same 
feeling with them is an imaginative pleasure, it is 
true, but as truly a deep andrealone. Exceeding, as 
the Venus does beyond all competition, every image 
of loveliness painted or sculptured that one has ever 
before seen, the fancy leaves the eye gazing upon it, 
and busies itself irresistably with its pregnant atmos- 
phere of recollections. At least I found it so, and I 
must go there again and again before I can look at 
the marble separately, and with a merely admiring 
attention. 

Three or four days have stolen away, I scarce 
know how. I have seen but one or two things, yet 
have felt so unequal to the description, that but for 
my promise I should never write a line about them. 
Really, to sit down and gaze into one of Titian’s 
faces for an hour, and then to go away and dream of 
putting into language its color and expression, seems 


| perfect human being in youth. I had quite forgotten 
| the intruder for an hour. Quite a different picture 
| had absorbed all my attention. The entrance of some 
one disturbed me, and as I looked around I caught a 
| glance of my coquette, sitting with her hands awk- 
| wardly clasped over her guide-book, her mouth open, 
'and the lower jaw hanging down with a ludicrous 
| expression of unconscious and astonished admiration. 
| She was evidently unaware of every thing in the 
world except the form before her, and a more absorbed 
and sincere wonder I never witnessed. 


I have been enjoying all day an Italian Festa. The 
| Florentines have a pleasant custom of celebrating this 
| particular festival, Ascension-day, in the open air ; 
| breakfasting, dining, and dancing under the superb 
trees of the Cascino. This is, by the way, quite the 


} 
| three miles in circumference, lying on the banks of the 


Arno, just below the town ; not like most European 
promenades, a bare field of clay or ground, set out 
with stunted trees, and cut into rectangular walks, 
or without a secluded spot or an untrodden blade of 
grass ; but full of sward-paths, green and embowered, 
| the underbrush growing wild and luxuriant between : 
| ivy and vines of all descriptions hanging from the 
| limbs, and winding about every trunk ; and here and 
there a splendid opening of velvet grass fora half 
mile, with an ornamental temple in the center, and 
beautiful contrivances of perspective in every direc- 
tion. I have been not a little surprised with the en- 
chantment of so public a place. You step into the 
woods from the very pavement of one of the most 
populous streets in Florence ; from dust and noise 
and a crowd of busy people to scenes where Boccacio 











might have fitly laid his ‘hundred tales of love.’ The 


loveliest public pleasure-ground I ever saw—a wood of 


| cription, and yet, on reading it, it sounds half a fic- 
|tion. One must be here to feel how little language 
can convey an idea of this ‘garden of the world.’ 

The evening was the fashionable hour, and with 
| the addition of Mr. Greenough, the sculptor, to our 
| party, we drove to the cascines about an hour before 
sunset to see the equipages, and enjoy the close of the 
festival. The drives intersect these beautiful grounds 
irregularly in every direction, andthe spectacle was 
even more brilliant than in the morning. The nobi- 
lity and the gay world of Florence flew past us iB 
their showy carriages of every description, the dis- 
tinguished occupants differing in but one respect from 
well-bred people of other countries—they looked hap- 
‘py. IfI had been lying on the grass, an Italian pea 
sant, with my kinsmen and friends, I should not have 
felt that among the hundreds who were rolling past 
me richer and better born, there was one face that 
looked on me contemptuously or condescendingly. I 
was very much struck with the universal air of enjoy- 
ment and natural exhilaration. One scarce felt like 
a stranger in such a happy looking crowd. 

Near the center of the grounds is an open space, 
where it is the custom for people to stop in driving 
to exchange courtesies with their friends. It is a kind 
of fashionable open air soiree. Every evening yo 
may see from fifty to a hundred carriages at a time, 
moving about in this little square in the midst of the 
woods, and drawing up side by side, one after the 
other, for conversation. Gentlemen come ordinarily 
on horseback, and pass round from carriage to cat 
riage, with their hats off, talking gayly with the ladies 
within. There could not be a more brilliant scent 
and there never was a more delightful 


customs It 
keeps alive the intercourse in the summer mo 
when there are no parties, and it gives 8 a 
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opportunity of seeing the lovely and the distinguished 
without the difficulty and restraint of introduction to 
society. I wish some of these better habits of Eu- 
rope were imitated in our country as readily as 
worse ones. 

After threading the embowered roads of the cas- 
eines for an hour, and gazing with constant delight at | 
the thousand pictures of beauty and happiness that 


The owl hoots where the song was heard—and man, 
proud man, who once fought and won—he who reared 
the structure, 


the half of our existence, they sink into ghostly and 
unrefreshing slumbers, while ever and anon their 
couches are shaken by sudden starts, and at intervals 
appear ihe eye-balls of the awakened dreamer. 
His memory is not in the bosom of the guide who|| Thus nourished in childhood, [ am found in a greater 
conducts the traveler among the monuments which jor less degree in the minds of all, and exert an influ- 
tell of the shadowy magnificence of other ages—he is Er which is felt throughout creation. Iam a foe to 
forgotten ! | truth. If I was absent when the crime was perpetra- 
meet us at every turn, we came back and mingled in|} Should not these things—the mutability of earthly one I am always present when the offender is ques- 
the gay throng of carriages at the center. The valet | grandeur—pour into the soul a deep and solemn con- | tioned. I am a destroyer of confidence. My influ- 
of our lady-friends knew every body, and taking a || templation of that last change, when a long and || ence is discovered in the downcast look, the faulter- 
convenient stand, we amused ourselves for an hour, || dreamless slumber falleth upon man? When the nau-||'"g Voice, the trickling tear. I have seen an inno- 


. * J lo j 2 2 "his 
gazing at-them as they were named in passing. ||seous earth-worm shall prey alike upon the hero and || ¢&"t arraigned before the bar of his country to know 
Among others, several of the Bonaparte family went || the cottager in that narrow bourn, where 


by ina splendid barouche ; and a heavy carriage, with 
1 showy, tasselled hammer-cloth, and servants in| 
jashy liveries, stopped just at our side, containing | 


Vadame Catalani, the celebrated singer. She has a ||son of the winged day? Thou lookest from thy tow- 
fne face yet, with large expressive features, and | 


ers to-day ; but a few years, and the blast of the des- 

dark handsomeeyes. Her daughter was with her, | ert comes—it howls in the empty court, and whistles the dagger that opens the gushing fountains of life. 
but she has none of her mother’s pretensions to good || around the half worn shield!’ Then why should man When the cloud speaks in thunders and its flashing 
looks. look forth, as he fondly hopes, upon the sunny future || &ye lightens over the torn bosom of ocean, I have en- 
THE GRAVE. with the eye of fancy and lay up the golden visions, || tered the heart. of the mariner, who is nourished by 
which have passed like sunbeams in pilgrimage, in the || danger, and rendered his arm nerveless—his frail bark 
~ eooneerae jhope of brighter ones yet to come, when to-morrow | @ wreck. When one effort would have saved his 
Toy sadegetghere eager eg mm SP pn ithe clods may be heaped on his coffin, and above his | vessel and himself he clung like madness to the rope 
And stars to set—but all— | quiet rest the melancholy cypress tremble in the wind! } that I placed within his grasp. The tumultuous 
ne hpenubme nul the sipcheeta | Alas! if there is aught on earth which should subdue || Waves driven by the whirling tempest leaped over him 
Wuo hath not thought of the dark and gloomy abode | pride—which should make men feel that ‘the rich | aud whelmed his bark forever beneath the warring 

of death—the sepulcher—alike of the proud king and | and the poor meet together, and that the Lorp is the || elements. 

mmble cottager, along whose brow the care and labor || maker of them all,’—it is the Grave! It is there | I can drive hope from his throne and reign sole 
years have scattered many a furrow—and whose | posontments die—revenge and ambition are satiated, || master of the human bosom. In my calmer moments 


aaly hope in the toil and turmoil of ‘life’s bleak waste,’ || 1; is there, above the urn of sorrow man must learn ||! have gazed upon the warrior winning what he deem- 
isthe calin assurance perchance of a blessed immor-|! 4), 44 


tality! There is something in the silent precincts of || 
the ‘narrow house,’ where all lie undistinguished to- || 
gether—the mighty and the noble in state, maguificent || 
in their ruin, and one above whose silent breast and | 
mouldering form no monument or sculptured marble | 
tells how he ended his existence—there is something || 


Sleeps where all must sleep. 








whether he should rank among the living or the dead, 
| and so possessed his mind that it operated most pow- 
'erfully against him. I have seen him dragged to a 
| dungeon ; and in my. wildest moments have persua- 
| ded him to own that he was the perpetrator of a deed 
as black as night, when in fact he was as innocent as 


All life’s idol throbbing cease, 
And pain is lulled to rest. 


‘Why,’ says Ossian, ‘ should’st thou build thy hall, 

















|| ed undying laurels, for the remorseless satisfaction of 
—— Life is a torrid day; r tearing them from his brow, and writing disgrace in 
ye tn agent A | their stead. Such was Hannibal. I permitted hope 
When the weary day is done! 0 cheer him onward through that immortal effort of 
|| crossing the Alps. I saw the sword of this ruthless 
|| performer of an oath dimmed with the red current from 
|| Roman hearts. I saw his eye flashing with hope in 
The shades of night || that proud moment of victory over the world’s rulers. 
earth, and cause the humble slave to walk with a} are fast multiplying around you and darkness is my || I saw the city of the arts within his reach. I entered 
proud heart and a kindled eye before the tyrant who! undisputed dominion.— What, fear ye nouglit !—pass 
beats him. ‘This is a common place theme; but the | on, ye are not of earth; if you were human I could | 
mind of man reverts to it often against his will.|/ shake you to your soul’scenter. I can send the blood 
There is nought which gives such a blunt to the dis- | eddying round the heart and throw an ashy paleness | 
inctions of earth-—which by reflection will subdue | over the cheek of beauty, by the rustling of a leaf. 
very cause of envy—as this simple but al! important |) The forest, the chasm and the cloud, are peopled by a 
heme. 





Written for the Bouquet. 


FEAR. 
Isay, in all this, which should bow the mighty to the || Paussg, frail child of Clay ! 





|his mind; the light of hope faded into dimness. A 
Roman name became terror to his ear—and she the 
best hope of genius—the queen of cities was saved 
from the contaminating touch of this patient barbarian. 

Man’s education and the principles that for ages 
| have been instilled into him, have made me a foe to 
|, thousand unmeaning shapes, to which imagination has | great enterprises. 
Look at the mighty of old—the philosophers and || given form and terror and superhuman power. Such || and the object of his ambition, that shall prostrate the 
fatesmen of years gone by !——Where are they !' How || is man, the proud, the aspiring—forever creating bar- || schemes of the most daring courtier of Fortune. He 
many have been forgotten? ‘Their deeds are slum- || riers to impede his progress toward that to which he | will revolve in his mind the imaginary mountains I 
bring in the lap of oblivion—the wave of time hath || aspires. I have seen him who had proudly coped with || have created, and say to himself the eagle only can 
swept even their historians into the sea of ETERNITY ! || the most savage efforts of critics, to annihilate that || pass them. His energies thus prostrated, he will pine 
The fallen wal! conceals their sepulchers in the lone- |! sensitive plant called genius, shaken by a dream. Yet | in hopeless wretchedness, when but for me he might 
ly aisles of their forefathers, and the night wind sighs | man, reasonable man, has made me what I an and || have won a name as durable as the elements of lan. 
among their ruins, where once the song of joy end || humbles himself before me as to a Deity. guage. 


the burst of gladness stole forth from the heart of glee. || Thus rendered formidable by the influences of ed- 


I can raise barriers between man 


| Harken to the origin of my power. Tothe tmid 
The luster of many an eye is shrouded in the deep||{ appear when the noise and bustle of day has || ucation, which can warp the mind to any shape, I 
fave’s night which kindled with love and looked |;been succeeded by the stillness and blackness of ||hold a high place in human thought, and throw a 
dbroad on the varied scenes of nature with admiration night. The nursery tales of haunted houses and su- || powerful weight into the scale of human action, 
md delight. Alas! the pride of man goes down with || pernatural appearances have taught the young and | Such is my power! let him who doubts it beware ; 
him into the dust! It withers, when the lamp of his || anxious listeners, when told to retire to hesitate ; || for there is a chamber in the heart created either by 
Transient existence flickers out into the Jong slumber-|\and ‘when forced so to do, to steal anxiously and | nature or education, which I may enter when hope 
mg ofthe tomb! Where are they who sounded the | watchfully to their sleeping apartments. One by |, burns the brightest, and throw a cloud over your pros- 
dation of war along the plains of Thessaly—the || one the articles of dress have been laid aside. The || pects which ye dream not of. 

Mount of Marathon, and Samos’ Rocky Isle? The || lamp that had been left burning through fear of spirits || Yet after all what am 1!—A phantom of the mind’s 


trumpet’s voice hath died upon the breeze--the thous- \ that walkin darkness, now shedsa light more sickly— || creation. My throne is the human heart. The magie 
mdswhich it aroused have gone to rest: the castles, | 


'| more fearful than nature’s dreary pall, The moon. || of my spell, the imperishable basis of my power, is a 
Which have been subdued, and on whose walls the ||beams stepping silently through the casement fall || passionate love of life. 

spear glittered, and the cannon pealed, have crumbled || slanting upon the cold and polished floor, Not a\} The fear of which I have spoken I would confine 
into dust! he ivy lingers about the decaying tur- | breath is heard—but their strained eyes are bent ||to earth. There is a reverential awe of Him who 
rels—the raven builds her nest in the casement, and | upon the dark corner assigned to me, until at length || created us, which, if it involves the principle upon 


ends upon the ear of midnight, her desolate wailings. || overpowered by that mysterious faculty that claims || which I have treated, is infinitely above it, while the 
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frailty of man looses itself in the sublimity of his Ma- 
ker. Invisible is the hand that created, incompre- 
hensible the power that sustains us—We wonder! we 
adore ! RRR KY | 
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Written for the Bouquet. 
MUSINGS....-NO. I. 


A DREAM. 


‘ My dreams 
Partake of that strange nature, not so like 
To dreams, as wild realities and new.’ 


Any reflecting man, who has found himself suddenly 
in a crowd, whose step, ears and eyes were directed 
to some object of thrilling interest, (for instance a 
ponishment for capital offence,) has doubtless observ- 
ed the great variety of expressions, and the changes 
continually flitting across their countenances, as they 
were severally disposed by nature at heart, as their 
susceptibilities were finely wrought or of a coarser 
texture. The man of exquisitely sensitive feelings, 
will bear a look of the most perfect agony, as the 
object of interest changes in its intensity. The fea- 
tures of the warm-hearted man, will be overcast with 
the most unfeigned pity. Those of the pious, with a 
look of compassion. The tender hearted, with a look 
of the deepest sympathy, and sorrow; and the un- 
feeling and cold hearted, the hardened and profane, 
only, with a look of intense curiosity, or disgusting 
and perfect indifference. 

I had been reading with 4, listless inactivity for the 
whole morning, some of the famous speeches of De- 
mesthenes, to the most polished and learned nation of 
the earth; had followed him from scene to scene, 
from argument to argument, and admired the skill 
with which the most tangled and interwoven threads 
of law were unraveled by that Athenian orator ; had 
seen him throw out his keen witticisms to one part of 
his jurors, his elegant flattery to another, now soft- 
ening his tone in the most moving manner, melting 
his audience to tears, or, rising with the grandeur of 
his theme, chain them breathless by his sublime elo- 
quence—until I gradually sunk back into my chair, in 
one of those half dreaming, half waking moods—my 
book fell from my hand, and I gave myself to the 
delightful influence of busy Fancy. 

I stood by the gate of ancient Athens. The huge 
gtay walls frowned upon me in all their awful grandeur, 
and on the top I marked a tall soldier, slowly pacing 
backward and forward. The full blaze of a bright 
morning sun, broke, in all its beauty, upon his ta- 
pered, steel-pointed spear and glittering helm, and 
the harsh tread of his mail-clad foot was distinctly 
audible, as he continued his march, with his head 
bent upon his breast, seemingly regardless of the 
beauty of the morn. 
multitude caused him to raise his head, and stretch 


Suddenly the confused noise of | 


the heavy gate close with a thundering sound—and I 
felt that I stood a stranger in the famous city of 
Hellas. 

On swept the crowd, and I with them, until we | 
came to a large and magnificent Temple. The front | 
was of marble. Twelve giant pillars of the game | 
costly material rose up before me, surmounted with a | 
huge balustrade, fronted with carvings of the most 
perfect symmetry and elegant devices. A warrior, 
with agorgeous plume streaming from his helm, moun- | 
ted upon a wild war horse, breathing fire and fury from | 
his nostrils—occupied the middle of the site. On 
the left stood a figure, wrapped in a long white gar- 
ment, holding in his hand a violently crushed scroll, 
and raised in the attitude of vehement declaiation ; 








leaning upon a lyre. Around his brows was a halo 
of flame, so bright that the eye was dazzled by its 
intensity. Above his head stood Bellona with a 
sword dripping gore, and locks of horror streaming 
around her shoulders, and near her, Terpsichore, Clio, | 





Some rejoicing—some dancing and throwing their | 
_ crowns aloft in ecstasy, and others in the wildest 
| despair. 

Struck with admiration at the beauty, the grandeur, 
and sublimity of the Temple, I had forgotten my sit- 
| uation ; and suddenly starting I found myself alone, 
| and that the crowd had disappeared within the open 
'doors. Without a moment’s delay, I entered, and 


la stage, raised some feet above the floor, the same 
| god-like man, whom I had seen hailed at the gate 


and on the right was another, gray headed, and feeble, i 


Melpomene and the other muses--some weeping— || 


it . . 
| seats in astonishment. 
|| 


|beheld a hall of magnificent proportions—and on 





| with such extravagant demonstrations of joy. I now 
had an opportunity of observing him more attentively: | 
| His form was most perfect in its proportions—a little | 
above the middle height—clad in a robe of white—a ! 
large mantle thrown loosely over his shoulders, and , 
hanging across his breast, dropping nearly to his feet. | 
The face was truly fine—forehead broad, ample, and | 
intelligent ; and around his brows was a wreath of | 
honor, beneath the folds of which, streamed his hair | 
of snowy whiteness, yet curled, and close, as the | 
‘locks of an infant. His eye was large and dark, and | 
| had a mixture of kindness and wildness flashing forth | 
| every moment; and around his curled lip, was ex- 
| pression of the most eloquent pride and scorn. He 
| was on the point of speaking, and from the appear- 
| ance of the audience, it seemed a subject of the most 
thrilling moment. 

A little distance from him stood a young man, in 
the bloom of youth—dark short hair, and face pale as 











him, whom he was endeavoring to soothe with the | 
| Most anxious affection. Here, I marked the counte- | 
| nance cf a vast multitude. Some raved—some swore | 
'_.-some wept—some shouted—and in short all were 





his gaze afar over the plain, in a direction directly 


from the city. Instantly turning my eyes the same || 
way, I descried a large cavalcade, approaching the || than luman beings. I asked a bystander the cause of | 


gate where I was standing; and among them a large, 
full built, gray haired man, with a wreath of laurel 
around his brows, whom they treated with the utmost 
deference, some bowing before his steed as he passed 
along—some brandishing their pikes, and shouting in 
the most enthusiastic manner, and all paying some 
mark of respect, as their several dispositions and 
feelings prompted. As he neared the city gate, a 
shout seemed bursting from every side, as if it would 
shake the very dome of heaven. There was a clash 
of chains—and then the massy gate swung back on 
its jarring hinges, and the whole multitude poured 
into the city. Mingling with the crowd, the current 
rove me along with the fury of a whirlwind. { heard 


| 
| more Ike the huge ASgean 
‘Vhen storms and desolation beat her bosom’ 


| the present excitement, who said ‘that the young man | 


| before me, was the child of the aged woman—that his 
father had been a brave man and fallen on the field | 
of battle—that a Plebeian of station had claimed him} 
as his property, the son of one of his female slaves— 
and that he had brought forth documents to prove | 


that such was the fact; that the orator before me had 
accidental!y heard of the circumstance, and as he | 


was a friend of the father of the youth, had come of | 
his own accord, to plead the cause of the injured | 
boy.’ These things being related to me, I stood with 
breathless anxiety, watching the working countenance 


of the god-like man, as he stood in native dignity 








before me, 


a marble statue. An aged woman was standing by |: 


a 


As he opened his lips, every sound throughout the 
vast assembly died away. Not a murmur could be 


| | heard, breaking the stillness, except the painful breath. 


ings of the afilicted parent of the unhappy youth. 
| He began his speech with the most winning and 
| captivating grace. He painted forth the high happi- 
| ness of the rich, who improve their time, and use the 
| power which they possess cum dignitate et virtute et 
| timore immortalium Deorum. Then he painted the 
| peculiar rights of the poor, yet honorable: the glory of 
| good deeds, and the disgrace of evil ; and the eternal 
| consequences of both. Then he began to enlarge 
'upon the glorious acts of the father of the youth—his 


| service to his country—and then upon the opening 
| qualities of the youth himself. Having in this manner 
obtained the sympathies of the audience, in behalf of 
the boy, he took the proofs of the claimant—unraveled 
them with the most complete skill, and laid the affair 
bare to the eyes of all; then enraged by the villany 
of the plot and heated by exertion,—he broke forth 
into such a sublime strain of panegyric and eulogy on 
the one—such overwhelming contempt and satire on 
the other, that the whole audience rose from their 
With a most solemn appeal 

to the jury, and an awful invocation to the immortal 
| Gods, he concluded, and took his seat. Silence suc. 
| ceeded—--presently a low confused murmur arose, and 
|the jury gave in their acquittal. A shout rent the air 
|as if the earth was yawning beneath me. I sprung 
| forward—and the vision—had fled. JUVENIS. 
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THE PRIZE TALE. 
We this week conclude the publication of ‘ Mrs. 
Washington Potts,’ the tale, to which was awarded 
the premium of $200 offered some time since by the 
publishers of the Lady’s Book. It is written with 
much spirit, and the evil and folly of striving for the 
favor and society of those who, on account of supe- 
rior wealth, arrogate to themselves superior dignity, 
is most admirably portrayed. It is rather long, and 
deficient in incident, but the excellent manner in 
which this prevalent passion is hit off, makes ample 
amends for this otherwise important fault. A perusal 
;cannot be uninteresting or unprofitable. 





(To Corresponpents.—The author of ‘Emma 
Grandison’ has readily pointed out the most objec- 
tionable sentence, but the story is too long. It would 
| be materially improved, by abbreviations, and the in- 
‘terest would be much more uniformly sustained, if the 
writer had been less particular in detailing the inci- 
dent. 4 

‘The Enchanted Razor’—‘ The Last Indian’—and 





'|*The Challenge,’ are acceptable articles, and will be 


published in due time. We would mention, however 
that articles intended for the premiums, should be 
accompanied with the name of the authors. If desi- 
red these will be kept secret by the editor, and some 
signature affixed to the article, that it may afterwards 
‘be identified. ‘The Challenge’ comes to us without 
name or signature. 

We ‘rather guess’ ‘The Penitent’ is a pretty 
good story, but we cannot read it. 





WE are again under the necessity of apologizing for 
the absence of music. The only person in town who 
is acquainted with setting Music Type, has been 
necessarily and unavoidably occupied with other bum- 
ness. The proposition in the prospectus shall event 
ually be complied with. 








Diet cures more than the doctor. 
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